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PREFACE 

Private  landowner  ship  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  American  society,  yet  we 
know  very  little  about  who  owns  the  land.  As  competition  for  land  in- 
creases, as  conflicts  among  land  uses  arise,  and  as  more  people  and  insti- 
tutions are  involved  in  land  decisionmaking,  it  becomes  more  vital  than 
ever  to  know  who  will  make  decisions  about  land  and  who  will  bear  the 
burden  or  reap  the  benefits  of  those  decisions. 
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Many  early  immigrants  came  to  America  seeking  land  under  as  secure  and 
free  tenure  as  possible.  The  Federal  Government,  faced  with  the  need  to  settle 
a  vast  land,  also  favored  widespread  landowner  ship.  Combined,  these  factors 
have  conditioned  a  pervasive  American  philosophy  of  unhindered  rights  to 
private  landowner  ship. 

This  philosophy  remains  a  cornerstone  of  our  society.  But  another  corner- 
stone has  been  growth— economic,  technologic,  social.  And,  with  this  growth, 
an  increasingly  complex  society  has  evolved.  This  very  complexity  now  gen- 
erates conflicts  between  private  property  rights  and  other  rights  of  individuals 
and  societies.  There  are  simultaneously  more  people,  more  ways  to  use  land,  and 
more  public  bodies  (county  governments,  planning  boards,  citizens  groups) 
associated  with  decisions  about  land  use. 

Who  is  to  make  the  decisions  about  land?  Who  will  bear  the  burden  or  reap 
the  benefits  of  those  decisions?  Current  issues  over  environmental  quality,  land 
use  planning,  food  production  capacity,  and  foreign  ownership  of  U.S.  land 
literally  demand  that  we  know  more  about  who  owns  land,  about  the  factors 
that  determine  landowners'  decisions,  and  about  the  way  these  decisions  affect 
society. 

The  Shaping  of  the  Nation 

English  philosopher  John  Locke,  whose  writings  strongly  influenced  the 
development  of  the  American  political  system,  viewed  property  as  a  natural 
right  of  man.  Man,  Locke  said,  acquired  property  in  the  things  needed  for  the 
sustenance  of  life  by  mixing  his  labor  with  that  amount  of  common  resources 
(such  as  land)  as  he  needed  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family ;  he  could  not 
legitimately  accumulate  property  beyond  his  own  use,  thereby  excluding  others 
from  similar  acquisition. 

Thomas  Jefferson  advocated  the  Lockean  philosophy.  He  viewed  widespread 
ownership  as  inherently  good  for  the  owners  as  well  as  a  safeguard  against 
tyranny.  In  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  Jefferson  wrote:  "But  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  provide  by  every  possible  means  that  as  few  as  possible  shall  be  without  a 
little  portion  of  land.  The  small  landholders  are  the  most  precious  part  of  a 
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state."  He  also  wrote:  "Legislators  cannot  invent  too  many  devices  for  sub- 
dividing property."  (1) 

Jefferson's  sentiments,  and  those  of  other  followers  of  Locke,  have  had  a 
strong  influence  on  shaping  the  Nation,  beginning  with  the  Federal  Bill  of 
Rights  in  1791.  The  Federal  and  State  Governments  have  subsequently  designed 
a  number  of  programs  to  encourage  widespread  landownership,  including  the 
Preemption  Act  (1841),  the  Homestead  Act  (1862),  and  the  Hatch  Act  (1887). 
Today,  the  Nation  has  a  panoply  of  educational,  credit,  tax,  and  subsidy  pro- 
grams designed  to  encourage  widespread  home  ownership,  small  businesses,  and 
family  farms. 

Jefferson  was  writing  about  the  course  of  a  nation  of  only  4  million  people, 
95  percent  rural,  settled  primarily  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Two  centuries 
later,  the  philosophy  remains  strong  but  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  nurtured 
have  changed  radically.  Yet  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  conflicts  arising  from 
these  changing  conditions  are  seriously  hampered  by  our  limited  knowledge  of 
who  owns  the  land. 

What  Do  We  Know? 

There  are  nearly  2.3  billion  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States.  About  two- 
fifths  of  this  land  is  owned  by  government  and  three-fifths  (1 .3  billion  acres)  by 
individuals  and  corporations  (fig.  1).  The  proportion  of  total  area  owned  by  the 
major  classes  of  owners,  public  and  private,  has  changed  very  little  over  the  past 
50  years. 

Of  the  897  million  acres  of  public  land,  761  million  are  Federal  and  136  mil- 
lion are  State,  county,  and  municipal  lands.  The  Federal  Government  also  holds 
50  million  acres  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes  and  individuals.  Much  of  the  publically 
owned  land  is  geographically  concentrated.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Federal  land 
and  over  half  the  State-owned  land  is  located  in  the  West.  Most  public  lands  have 
always  been  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States. 

Use  of  public  land  differs  considerably  from  use  of  privately  owned  land 
(fig.  1).  The  largest  acreage  of  Federal  and  State  lands  is  used  for  production  of 
timber  and  forage,  35  percent  and  22  percent,  respectively.  Cropland,  by  con- 
trast, is  almost  totally  in  the  hands  of  private  landowners. 

Beyond  these  overall  figures,  data  about  the  number  of  characteristics  of  pri- 
vate landownership  are  seriously  inadequate.  We  do  not  even  have  a  precise 
count  of  the  number  of  private  landowners.  One  estimate  is  that  there  are  prob- 
ably no  more  than  50  or  60  million  landowners,  excluding  joint  owners  and 
corporation  stockholders.  (2)  Most  ownership  parcels  are  located  in  urban  areas, 
as  might  be  expected,  and  primarily  are  used  for  housing  units.  Recently,  rural 
recreation  or  second  homes  have  been  growing  in  importance  and  have  generated 
additional  parcels.  These  are  mostly  owner-used,  many  in  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  data  sets  about  rural  lands  is  the  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture. Even  here,  however,  ownership  data  are  limited.  The  first  limitation  is  that 
the  census  applies  only  to  farmland.  In  such  areas  as  the  Midwest  or  the  Great 
Plains,  where  large  proportions  of  the  lands  are  in  farms,  this  may  not  appear  to 
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be  much  of  a  limitation.  Yet,  agricultural  operations  account  for  only  a  small 
proportion  of  rural  land  use  in  many  areas. 

A  greater  weakness  of  census  data  is  the  focus  on  the  farm  operator  rather 
than  the  owner.  Over  two-fifths  of  all  land  in  farms  in  1969  was  leased.  (3)  Most 
of  this  rented  land  (over  80  percent  in  most  States)  is  owned  by  people  who  are 
not  operators  themselves.  Nationwide,  we  estimate  there  may  be  about  1.4 
million  such  nonfarm  landlords,  but  we  do  not  have  a  count.  These  owners  play 
a  tremendously  important  role  in  agriculture  (as  a  source  of  capital,  for  exam- 
ple) but  we  know  little  about  their  motives  for  holding  the  land  or  most  impor- 
tantly, their  long-range  plans  for  land  use. 

Similar  information  deficiencies  exist  in  current  ownership  data  for  other 
categories  of  rural  land,  such  as  forests.  As  noted  previously,  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  forest  land  is  publicly  owned  (particularly  in  the  West),  and  periodic 
inventories  taken  by  the  Forest  Service,  USD  A,  provide  basic  data  for  public 
management  decisions.  East  of  the  Great  Plains,  however,  private  forest  land- 
ownership  predominates,  and  ownership  data  are  much  less  precise.  Roughly  4 
out  of  every  10  acres  of  eastern  forest  land  are  held  by  owners  classified  only  as 
"others"  (nonpublic,  nonforest-industry,  nonfarm).  In  the  last  two  decades, 
these  owners  have  expanded  their  holdings  by  more  than  40  percent.  Presuma- 
bly, the  increase  in  forest  land  held  by  "others"  represents  an  increasing  trend 
toward  absentee  ownership  of  woodlands  and  toward  ownership  for  nonfarm 
purposes  such  as  recreational  use. 

Large  areas  of  the  Nation  are  in  transition  from  predominantly  rural,  agri- 
cultural economies  to  something  else— something  not  clearly  foreseeable  and 
for  which  the  old  labels  and  classifications  (farmer,  farmland,  and  the  like)  are 
inadequate  descriptors  of  rural  landowners  and  uses.  These  areas  include  large 
parts  of  the  Northeastern  United  States,  the  coastal  regions,  and  areas  around 
many  cities.  Uses  of  land  there  are  varied,  ranging  from  small  hobby  farms  and 
vacation  homes  to  land  tracts  held  for  recreation  or  investment.  And  some  small 
farms  are  still  operated  as  farms,  either  to  supplement  family  income  or  as  sub- 
sistence operations.  The  owners  undoubtedly  represent  a  broad  range  of  interests 
with  respect  to  services  they  demand  from  land,  community  ties,  rural  interests, 
and  environmental  concerns. 


Issues  of  ownership 

As  a  research  topic,  and  as  a  matter  of  public  concern,  interest  in  owner- 
ship has  waxed  and  waned  over  the  decades.  (4)  In  the  1930's,  there  was  wide- 
spread concern  with  the  rise  of  tenancy  and  a  lessening  ratio  of  equity  in  farm 
real  estate  held  by  farm  operators.  H.  A.  Turner,  looking  at  the  trends  of  the 
1930  and  1935  Census,  concluded:  ".  .  .  .  farmers  are  gradually  losing  owner- 
ship of  the  land."  (5)  The  fate  of  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  seemed  massively 
threatened.  Still,  the  U.S.  land  tenure  system  was  held  as  a  model,  and  the 
great  interest  in  land  reform  abroad  following  World  War  II  continued  to  focus 
research  interest  on  land  tenure.  During  this  period  we  achieved  the  only 


nationwide  survey  of  farmland  ownership  ever  (1947).  Regional  surveys  fol- 
lowed of  the  Great  Plains  (1958)  and  the  Southeast  (1960). 

Then,  in  the  1960's,  concern  about  ownership  declined.  The  worst  fears  of 
the  1930's  had  not  been  realized,  although  trends  such  as  the  growth  of  larger 
scale,  mechanized  agriculture,  and  the  outmigration  of  rural  people  indicated 
important  changes  in  the  nature  of  our  rural  ownership  patterns.  The  period 
might  be  characterized  as  one  of  some  uneasiness  with  the  trends,  but  insuf- 
ficient cause  for  serious  public  concern;  ownership  and  tenure  issues  did  not  find 
a  place  on  the  agricultural  research  agenda.  (6) 

In  the  1970's,  there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  ownership  trends,  an 
interest  spurred  in  large  part  by  environmental  concerns.  The  so-called  back-to- 
the-land  movements  and  a  general  revaluation  of  urban  life  styles  are  evidence 
of  this  new  concern,  as  many  Americans  feel  the  need— real  or  imagined— to 
regain  control  of  their  technology  and  institutions.  (7)  Various  populist  groups 
and  organizations  are  raising  questions  about  the  distribution  or  redistribution 
of  wealth  and  property  in  the  United  States.  (8) 

Various  proposals  for  national  land  use  planning  programs  have  helped  most 
to  put  ownership  back  on  the  research  agenda.  Such  proposals  have  been  intro- 
duced in  every  Congress  since  1970.  Previously,  resource  management  at  the 
Federal  level  (such  as  water  resource  planning  or  public  lands  management)  had 
been  based  directly  on  Federal  powers  and  authorities.  In  the  case  of  land  use 
planning,  however,  governmental  powers  are  held  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 
while  decision  prerogatives  are  mostly  held  by  the  private  landowners.  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  focus  of  a  national  planning  effort  had  to  be  on  information  sup- 
port to  State  and  local  efforts;  it  was  essential  that  we  know  more  about  land-' 
owners.  Interestingly,  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  recognized  this  early. 
Senator  Jackson,  for  example,  said:  "Rational  land  use  planning  would  be  im- 
possible without  knowledge  of  patterns  of  land  ownership  within  a  given  area."  (9) 

A  number  of  other  issues  are  helping  focus  attention  on  resource  ownership. 
The  abrupt  shifts  in  world  food  supply  of  recent  years,  with  rising  prices  and 
the  potential  of  food  shortage,  have  shifted  farm  policy  considerations  from 
overproduction  to  concern  for  agriculture's  productive  capacity.  The  USDA 
Soil  Conservation  Service  recently  completed  a  survey  of  potential  cropland- 
land  suitable,  to  varying  degrees,  for  cropland  use  but  not  currently  in  cultiva- 
tion. Much  of  the  land  now  classified  as  having  cropland  potential  has  some 
slight  to  severe  physical  limitations  that  must  be  overcome  before  it  can  be 
cultivated.  However,  SCS  found  some  24  million  acres  of  prime  farmland  not 
now  being  used  which  could  be  converted  simply  by  beginning  tillage.  (10) 
Clearly,  the  supply  of  land  is  a  function  of  ownership  and  other  institutional 
considerations  as  much  as  it  is  of  physical  and  economic  suitability. 

Recent  years  have  seen  heightened  concern  over  alien  investment  in  Ameri- 
can land  and  other  natural  resources.  For  many  communities,  foreign  invest- 
ment has  been  an  emotional  and  rumor-filled  issue;  but  practically  no  hard 
information  is  available  on  the  extent  or  rate  of  foreign  investment  in  land. 
Beyond  the  "how  much"  question,  alien  ownership  of  our  basic  resource  raises  a 


number  of  policy  issues.  We  have  just  finished  a  joint  study  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  mandated  by  the  Foreign  Investment  Study  Act  of  1974 
that  addresses  some  of  the  questions.  (1 1)  Alien  ownership,  of  course,  is  only 
one  of  the  concerns  shared  by  a  number  of  States  with  respect  to  concentrated 
control  over  land  or  agricultural  operations.  (12) 

Yet  another  set  of  ownership  issues  is  implied  in  the  rash  of  bills  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  to  facilitate  farm  purchases  by  young  farmers,  (13)  to 
heighten  competition  within  agriculture  through  antitrust  laws,  (14)  to  reform 
estate  tax  policies,  (15)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  small  farms,  (16)  and 
to  discourage  "income-tax"  farming.  (17)  All  these  bills  touch,  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  the  way  we  distribute  wealth  and  income  in  the  United  States. 


*  *  *  * 


In  a  recent  review  of  the  state  of  ownership  research,  Philip  Raup  said:  (18) 
"It  is  the  judgement  of  this  reviewer  that  top  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  basic  data  that  re- 
late to  the  structure  of  American  agriculture,  broadly  defined. 
This  includes  data  on  land  ownership;  the  tenure  arrangements 
under  which  land  is  held;  transfer  and  inheritance  arrangements; 
and  the  multitude  of  devices  by  which  the  use  of  land  and  related 
agricultural  resources  is  controlled  .... 

"Our  current  sources  of  published  data  on  a  national  scale  do 
not  reveal  the  complexity  of  the  relationships  that  govern  the 
organization  and  control  of  rural  and  agricultural  resources.  Many 
of  the  most  important  structural  changes  are  hidden  or  obscured 
in  conventional  data  series.  At  a  time  when  we  need  disaggregated 
data  to  enable  state  and  local  units  of  government  to  make  wise 
policy  decisions  in  the  planning  of  land  and  resource  use,  the 
traditional  source  of  these  data  in  the  Census  of  Agriculture  is 
declining  in  reliability  and  in  local  detail. 

"This  is  especially  important  with  respect  to  data  that  permit 
a  clear  separation  between  ownership  and  control.  Who  owns  the 
resource  is  a  critical  datum  in  determining  the  beneficiaries  of 
policy  decisions. 

"Who  controls  the  resource  is  critical  to  the  estimation  of 
responses  to  economic  incentives  and  of  the  intensity  and  effi- 
ciency of  resource  use." 
For  the  last  several  years  we  have  been  focusing  on  the  data  problem.  Our 
strategy  has  been  to  (a)  develop  expertise  in  survey  design,  information  systems, 
and  ownership  data  sources  and  (b)  secure  funding  for  a  large-scale  survey  of 
landowners. 


For  the  first  task,  we  initially  carried  out  a  pilot  study  in  one  rural  Virginia 
county  with  the  primary  objective  of  developing  procedures  for  larger  scaled 
ownership  surveys.  (19)  This  was  followed  by  a  contract  survey  of  landowners 
in  the  northern  New  England  States.  That  survey  has  been  completed  and  an 
analysis  of  rural  landownership  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  will  be 
available  soon. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objective,  ERS  is  now  developing  specifications 
for  a  resource  economic  survey.  We  are  optimistic  that  this  survey  will  give  us 
much  better  information  on  natural  resource  ownership  and  use.  There  are  also 
efforts  underway  in  several  States  to  carry  out  more  detailed  studies  of  local 
ownership  issues  and  there  is  much  more  that  could  be  done  at  the  State  or  local 
level. 

These  activities  relate  to  the  first  part  of  Professor  Raup's  charge.  Of  much 
greater  importance,  however,  is  the  use  that  we  make  of  the  data  to  explain 
what  is  and  to  help  prescribe  what  should  be.  As  one  study  recently  noted:  "The 
debate  over  property  and  liberty  has  a  habit  of  recurring  cyclically  in  the  na- 
tion's history."  (1)  We  believe  the  Nation  may  be  in  the  upswing  of  that  cycle; 
our  goal  is  to  have  fresh  insights  and  knowledge  to  contribute  to  that  debate. 
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